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A SIGN OF SAVING 


LEWANDOS 


CLEANSERS-DYERS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
and all large cities of the East 


“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” 


Cafe des Invalides 


Compounded 

This compound is 

not all coffee, but 
m contains about seven- 
ecighths coffee, of the 
finest grades, blend- 
ed with vegetable 
substances which 
have been found to 
render it more 
healthful than pure 
coffee in that it does 
not produce nervous- 
ness or wakefulness. 


“CAFE DES 
INVALIDES” 
does not produce the 
usual effects yet 
“CAFE DES 
INVALIDES”’ 
pleases the most 
critical coffee 
connoisseurs 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Candy 


For Everybody 


It comes from our own factory, 
and every piece reflects the care, 
the skill and the perfect ingredi- 
ents that go into its manufacture. 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa Co. 
Boston 


Malden Salem Taunton Fall River 


LUMBER 


of All Kinds 


THE A.T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 
Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


VISIT OUR REMODELED STORE 


Holiday 
Gifts 


A-Line-A-Day Books 
Phillips Brooks Calendars 
Engravers :: Stationers :: Printers 
57 Franklin Street, Boston 


Do You Wish to Teach Humane 
Education in the Schools ? 
If so, write today for 


**THE TEACHER’S HELPER 
IN HUMANE EDUCATION” 
(Third Edition) 
By DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 
32 pp.,10c. Special prices for large quantities 


American Humane Education Society, Boston 17, Mass, 


Cuticura Talcum 


Fascinatingly Fragrant 


Always Healthful 


Sample free of Cuticura Laboratories 
Mass. Everywhere 25c. 


James Forgie’s Sons 


17 Merchants Row 
Boston, Mass. 


Harness and Horse Goods 


Notice:—We will mail to any address in New 
England at cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive 
cheek pieces for open bridle such as were 
made by us for the M.S. P.C. A. 


CEDAR BEDDING 


For Kennels, Poultry Houses and Stables 
Prevents Fleas, Vermin and Disease 
Used in Angell Hospital, and in Dog Shows 
throughout the country. Specially prepared 
and shipped in bales and mats 


Send for Descriptive Circular 


FRAMINGHAM CEDAR BEDDING COMPANY 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, INC. 
REAL ESTATE 
10 State Street, Boston 


1331 Beacon St. ,Coolidge Corner, Brockline 


564 Commonwealth Ave. 109 Concord Street 
NEWTON CENTRE FRAMINGHAM 


FEED THE BIRDS 


Put out 
The Packard Automatic Food-House 
(Patent applied for) 

Keeps the food dry; feeds automatically; avoids 
waste; lasts years; weighs a pound and a half; 
holds a quart; and costs one dollar. Add postage. 

The Packard 
Special Mixture Bird-Food 
is recommended ior the Automatic Food-House. 
The best all around food for all the birds around. 
Ten pounds for two dollars. Add postage. 
Address 
WINTHROP PACKARD, CANTON, MASS. 
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Established 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


Read these unsolicited testimonials from some of those who have used THE HUMANE FILM illustrating 


Longfellow’s Beautiful Poem 


“THE BELL OF ATRI” 


Which tells the story of the heartless knight whose faithful horse, discarded by his master, rings the Bell of Justice and so 


summons the populace to right his wrongs. 


From George A. H. Scott, Secretary, Illinois Humane Society, Chicago 
“T think it is a very beautiful film and everybody out here was very much pleased 
with it. I shall recommend it cheerfully whenever I get a chance. I thorougliy the churches. 
believe in moving picture films as an educational factor.” 


wherever shown. 


From Mrs. W. C. Mulford, Bridgeton, N. J. 


“The film was used three times—twice at our theater, and Sunday night at one of 
It is certainly a beautiful picture and should do a great deal of good 


Ideal for Humane Entertainments, Schools, Churches, Women’s Clubs, Etc. 


SHOULD BE SHOWN IN EVERY MOTION PICTURE THEATER IN THE COUNTRY 
Produced Especially for the American Humane Education Society at a Cost of Nearly $4,000. 


Write for terms. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Mass. 


Prints (for Standard Machines Only) for Sale and to Rent. 
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The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 


The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 

—COWPER 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 


Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, July 13, 1918 


Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Mass. 
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ONE might think that certain European 
countries had not had their fill of war during 
recent vears. 


AUTOMOBILE trucks carrying overloads 
up to 18 tons make fine road destroyers. No 
such charge was ever brought against the 
patient horse. 


A SITE for a National War Memorial for 
Animals has been decided upon and secured 
in London. It is at Hyde Park Corner, a 
choice location. 


PEACE according to pacifism,” says Alfred 
Fried. winner of the Nobel Peace Prize, 
“means a condition of organized living  to- 
gether among nations.” 


WHY is it harder to persuade people to give 
for the humane education of a child than for 
the prevention of a present act of cruelty? 
The former will pay 1,000 per cent larger 
interest on the money invested. 


SAUL hath slain his thousands and David 
his tens of thousands,” said one of old. With 
100.000 people killed by the automobile since 
1906, better things might be said of the horse 
than was said of Saul, and far worse things of 
the automobile than was said of David. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE made a mistake 
in sanctioning the Pony Express Ride and 
pressing the button that started it, if the 
hewspaper reports of the way the horses were 
forced to their speed are true. We hope the 
accounts of the distances covered and the 
speed attained have been greatly exaggerated. 


THE Brockton Enterprise, commenting on 
the cruelties connected with the rodeos and 
Wild West shows, suggests that it might be a 
“good rule of the game that every Saturday 
afternoon the manager be compelled to ride 
the worst outlaw horse in his collection and 
wrestle with his wickedest steer.” It is com- 
monly understood that these wild west riders 
are often badly injured as well as the horses 
and steers. 


WAR AND BULL-FIGHTING 

HERE is no question in our mind that 

one of the evil things that has come out 
of the war spirit is the demand growing 
through southern Europe for such bloody 
sports as the bull-fight. Spain no longer has 
the shameful distinction of fostering this relic 
of barbarism. Within a week after Mussolini 
opened the ceremonies connected with the 
bull-fight recently given in Rome, movements 
were started to introduce it in Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Hungary and Austria. At the moment 
Czecho-Slovakia seems the only one of the 
three countries that will repudiate the bull- 
fight as unworthy her consideration. 

It should be said for the credit of Austria 
that a vigorous protest has been made in 
Vienna against the attempt. The opponents, 
according to the dispatch to the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, from which we Jearn the above 
facts, assert that the city of Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, and Schubert could not descend to 
such a base amusement. - 

For several years since the war these dis- 
graceful exhibitions have been multiplying 
in France in spite of the efforts of the French 
humane societies to prevent them. As we 
said in a former issue of this magazine, we 
come as near to the bull-fight in this country 
as we dare with our rodeos and Wild West 
shows. 

THE RODEO AND THE WILD WEST 

E hear much about humane societies 
working to eliminate from these shows 
the objectionable features. When an egg is 
bad, most people are through with it. From 
all we know about these exhibitions, and from 
all our workers in the fields where they are 
most popular, tell us, to make them humane 
and decent, to destroy their power to dull the 
finer sensibilities of the young and encourage 
them in cruelty, would be to reduce them to 
such tame amusements as would leave them 
unattractive to the ordinary Sunday-school 
picnic. Their appeal is to the primitive sav- 
age in our common human nature. 


WE wonder if The Animal Welfare Week 
Demonstration which was observed all over 
England last summer was suggested by our 
“Be Kind to Animals Week’’? 


NOT GOING OUT OF BUSINESS 


UITE frequently some one says to us, 
“Now that the horse has practically 
vanished, what has the Society for the 

Prevention of Cruelty to Animals to do?” 
Well, the horse is far from vanishing. The 
country over, there are scarcely Jess horses 
than before the coming of the automobile. 
Then in all our cities and towns the horse for 
short hauls is still the economical delivery 
mechanism. ‘We are using,” says the Bos- 
ton Ice Company, “525 horses in retail deliv- 
ery in Boston and vicinity. In our business, 
where delivery costs, efficient service, and 
economy in time are of vital importance, we 
see no chance of replacing horses with motor 
truck equipment.” This is the universal 
testimony of all doing business demanding 
many calls within a radius of a few miles. 

But though Boston and Massachusetts 
may not have as many horses as ten years 
ago, our agents, twice as many as we had 
then, were never dealing with more horses 
than today because they have time more 
thoroughly to cover the city and state. Be- 
sides there are all the other animals, the 
swine, the cattle, often unsheltered and poorly 
fed, the hundreds of thousands of poultry 
shipped into and across the state, the innu- 
merable complaints that pour in about smaller 
domestic animals that must be investigated, 
our hospital, with an average of 150 to 170 
animals daily within its walls in addition to 
the constantly increasing number brought 
in to the free clinics for examination and 
treatment and taken back home, and the 
hundreds of thousands of animals inspected 
annually at the stock-yards. These features 
of our work, quite independently of the horse, 
have made necessary a far greater activity 
and called for a much larger expenditure of 
money than the Society ever knew anything 
about fifteen or twenty years ago. 

No, we never needed our friends and gen- 
erous helpers more than now. 
EVERY organized human effort for 8.000 
years to develop what is best in man and en- 
hance social values has found its aspirations 
expressed in ‘Law—Not War.’ . . . It points 


the way out of the jungle to the promised 
land.” 


—Springfield (Mass.) Republican 
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OUR 


DUMB ANIMALS 


JACK LONDON CLUB POINTS THE WAY 


TRAINED ANIMAL PERFORMANCES GROW LESS AS MOVEMENT SPREADS 


CRUELTY in animal training, like vice, is 
“of such hideous mien that to be hated needs 
only to be seen.” 


WERE the purpose of the Jack London 
Club, or the reason for its existence, explained 
in the public schools, we should soon reach 
that million mark in membership. 


SOMEONE suggests that it may be necessary 
to found a home for indigent animal actors in 
the near future, so fast are they being eman- 
cipated from lives of cruelty and slavery by 
the Jack London Club. 


THE Voiceless Victims,” is the title of a re- 
cent book by Guy Thorne, published by 
T. Werner Laurie, Ltd., London. It is a 
stirring novel from the pen of a successful 
and prolific author. The secret practices and 
methods of the animal trainer are again laid 
bare and another powerful blow is dealt 
towards the suppression of those villainous 
and execrable cruelties. It will startle the 
ignorant and the indifferent. 


Stopped “Ringing” of Ducks 

William H. Lyng, an officer of the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A. in New Bedford, stopped 
persons throwing ivory rings around the necks 
of ducks at the Acushnet Grange Fair. This 
was to be one of the feature attractions at the 
fair, the idea being that the person “ringing” 
a duck would be awarded a prize. 

Under section 87 of the chapter of the Gen- 
eral Laws pertaining to the treatment of 
animals, it is provided that no person shall 
use a pigeon, fowl, or any other bird for a 
target. Mr. Lyng pointed out the law to the 
promoters and the game was immediately 
stopped. 


“Capital and Labor” Says: 

The exploiter of women and children is 
always a degraded type of creature, but the 
exploiter of the four-footed being can be noth- 
ing but a loathsome beast. It is bad enough 
to impose upon those able to voice a protest, 
but what shall be said of the greater imposi- 
tion upon unfortunates that cannot speak for 
themselves . 

A true help to the animal has been found in 
an organization known as the Jack London 
Club, with headquarters at 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston, Mass., whose purpose is to 
drive the animal act from the stage as a piece 
of entertainment. Lovers of dumb creatures 
everywhere will welcome this organized effort 
to abolish trained animal acts. The only 
reason, apparently, for their continued ex- 
ploitation is public ignorance regarding the 
incidents of training before they are sufficiently 
accomplished to display their misery to the 
public. The average onlooker is easily de- 
ceived, while ignoring the whip and the hyp- 
notic eyes of the showman, by the apparent 
eagerness with which some animals seize the 
morsel offered in public as a reward. 

The world owes a lasting debt to the animal 
kingdom; and the sooner some attempt is 
made to liquidate this by the promotion of 
the spirit of kindness, the better it will be for 
the moral integrity of the race to come. 


A VICIOUS, HUMILIATING AND DEGRADING ATTEMPT AT BURLESQUE IN WHICH 
AND BIRDS ARE THE “VOICELESS VICTIMS” 


CHASTE AND TEMPERATE ANIMALS 


WATCH THE A. A. D. L.! 
HE Jack London movement sweeps on 
with mighty stride. It welcomes all 
forms of co-operation which tend to the at- 
tainment of its goal. 

Now comes the American Animal Defense 

League launched auspiciously on the Pacific 
Coast for the purpose of combating cruelty in 
the training of animals for vaudeville, circus, 
and motion picture entertainments. The new 
organization has officers of high standing and 
great influence in a field which is headquarters 
of the largest amusement producing concerns 
in the world. 
’ The president of the League is Mrs. Fannie 
Thompson Kessler of Los Angeles, who drives 
straight to the mark and with irresistible 
force: 

“When humanity must purchase its amuse- 
ment at the cost of torturing defenseless, 
speechless animals,” she says, “it is time to 
ask if our civilization is a farce and our Chris- 
tianization a failure. 

“Cruelty is never necessary and never ex- 
cusable. Our organization was formed be- 
cause its founders believe it necessary to the 
welfare of humanity to eliminate cruelty from 
the circus, stage, and cinema world. Chil- 
dren at the theater clap their hands with glee 
when they see the ‘stunts’ performed by ani- 
mals, but their tender hearts would bleed with 
pity if they knew that, in order to teach cer- 
tain tricks to dogs and horses, the trainers had 
used methods of cruelty that would bring 
tears to the eyes of a bloodthirsty savage.” 


. . 
. 


THERE is more honesty in the wag of a 
dog’s tail than in the shake of a man’s hand. 


Wide World Phot 


Jack London Clubs in Schools 
My dear Dr. Rowley :— 

I am heartily in sympathy with the efforts 
of the Jack London Club to suppress this 
form of cruelty which the public have been 
so long indifferent to. 

I am trying to organize Jack London Clubs 
in every school of this city. 

Count me a member. 

Fannie LeirER 

South Tacoma, Wash. 


A Member from Afar 
Sir:— 

I am anxious to become a member of the 
Jack London Club. Will you kindly enter 
my name as a member? 

Wishing you every success, 

Yours truly, 
(Miss) ADELINE TREVITHICK 
24 Kings View Rd., 
Mount Eden, Auckland, New Zealand 


A unique organization with headquar- 
ters at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, 
has in a short time extended its  influ- 
ence over the whole world and now 
boasts of members in excess of a quarter 
of a million, with enrollments coming in 
at the rate of several thousand each 
month—it is the Jack London Club. No 
entrance fee is demanded; no dues are 
levied; only one obligation is required: 
that its members shall leave a theater or 
other place of entertainment during the 
presentation of any trained animal act. 


—Labor World 
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OUR DUMB 


ANIMALS 


OME people who regard animals as merely 
“dumb brutes” also assume that they 
are incapable of severely suffering pain. 

A woman recently gave expression to that 
heresy in the press. She argued that animals 
“do not suffer much pain when injured either 
accidentally or by the hand of man,’ and 
would, I assume, be willing to have the rising 
generation taught that shameful doctrine. 

One would expect one of the gentler sex to 
see, believe, know, and feel that animals suffer 
terribly from pain as do humans. Not all do 
so, however. Indeed, cruelty to animals is 
so prevalent that we may well say, with apolo- 
gies to Bobbie Burns, ““Man’s inhumanity to 
beasts makes countless creatures mourn!” 

Years ago a St. Bernard dog was brought 
to my veterinary hospital suffering terribly 
from inflammatory rheumatism. Anodynes 
quickly relieved the pain, and appropriate 
treatment afterward banished the disease. 
Qne morning several months later we were 
awakened at four o’clock by the mournful 
howling of a dog that now and then stopped to 
seratch at the back door of the house. On 
going down I found the St. Bernard again 
afflicted with the inflammatory trouble. He 
had returned seven miles to the place where 
previously he had found relief, and with 
appealing eyes and tortured cries tried, as 
best he could, to say: 

“Here I am again, Doctor! The pain’s as 
bad as ever. For pity’s sake, hurry up and 
give me another dose of that helpful dope!” 

Another time, when going to visit a patient, 
aGreat Dane came hopping toward us holding 
up one foot and whimpering in distress. He 
stopped at once when I called, “What's the 
matter, old fellow?” and let me look at his 
foot. The cause of his suffering was apparent. 
\ big pin was buried to the head in his paw. 
Seizing it with forceps, I plucked it out—then 
you should have seen that dog! Away he 
went, with a “Wouf! Wouf!” of joy. running 
ina wide circle, returning to my feet, woufing 
again with happiness, until he had made three 
trips expressive of thankfulness, and then 
went on his way rejoicing. 

Pain has been defined as undue pressure 
upon sensory nerves. Animals possess these 
nerves just as do people, and also the cerebral 
centers to which they transmit their messages 
of misery. Some animals, however, are less 
“high strung” in nervous sensibility than 
others. The horse, for example, suffers more 
acutely than the cow or sheep, and gives 
plainer expression to pain than do the rumi- 
nants. Yet I have seen pain quite plainly 
evinced by many a supposedly stupid, sense- 
less cow. To the trained and appreciative 
observer symptoms of pain are as noticeably 
expressed by other “dumb” animals. 

But are animals dumb? They may seem 
0, no doubt, to those who “having eves, see 
not.” who “having ears, hear not,” and the 
chords of whose hearts refuse to vibrate in 
‘ympathy when an animal is evidently suffer- 
Ing pain. 

People often are so thoroughly occupied 
with their own miseries—many of them imag- 
ihary-—that they fail to note the sufferings of 
their “dumb servants.” 

Come with me, all ye who believe that ani- 


Do Animals Suffer Pain mn Humans Do? 


DR. A. S. ALEXANDER, Veterinary Editor of Farm and Fireside 


Reprinted by special permission of the Crowell Publishing Company 


Note the 


mals do not acutely suffer pain! 
actions of the work-horse in this box-stall 


thrown open by a groom. The poor beast 
stands there steaming with sweat, holding 
one foot off the ground, breathing fast through 
reddened nostrils and manifesting terrible 
suffering by his haggard face. His pulse, we 
find, is running like a trip-hammer, and the 
thermometer registers three degrees of fever. 

“How long has he been acting in this way?” 
I ask. 

The attendant answers, “A little more than 
two days, Doc.” 

Two long days of torture, which could have 
been quickly alleviated by treatment. But 
the owner of this poor, suffering creature, like 
thousands of others, has not read the symp- 
toms aright, has made only crude attempts 


“ARE HOGS DUMB ON KILLING DAY?” 


to lessen the lameness, and no doubt looked 
to nature to repair the damage. 

Examination discloses that pus from a corn 
in the heel of the hoof has all the time been 
burrowing upward under the wall, and seeking 
vent at the juncture of the horn and flesh. 
The resultant pain is excruciating. Instantly 
I administer a hypodermic dose of morphine, 
and in a few minutes the sweating and rapid 
breathing cease, the horse gives a deep sigh of 
relief, and the foot comes to rest on the ground. 
Then, when the pus has been liberated, the 
hungry “patient” thankfully starts eating 
feed. 

What plainer evidence of pain and suffering 
could there have been than that shown by 
this afflicted horse? And was not blessed 
relief as plainly manifested when the narcotic 
was administered. To me the evidence was 
conclusive, as I am certain it would have been 
to every sympathetic reader, and I thank God 
for the means He has given me of assuaging 
pain. 

Are hogs dumb on killing day? Do the 
cries that come from the slaughter-place de- 
note pleasure or pain? Do they not loudly 
proclaim the cruelty of a man who has 
neglected humanely to stun or shoot the poor 
beasts before cutting their throats? Are those 
calves that are being branded enjoying them- 
selves? And does not that cringing, sweating 


horse, supposedly balking on a steep hill. up 
which he has failed to pull a heavy load, suffer 
from the rain of angry blows showered upon 
Assuredly he does, 


him by his brutal boss? 


and all because his ignorant driver does not 
know enough to grease the dry, heated axles 
of the wagon wheels. 

Note how that work-horse thrusts out one 
aching foot as he stands “‘resting” at the curb. 
Watch how that other suffering horse con- 
stantly shifts weight from one foot to another. 
Perhaps a corn is hurting; a nail has been 
driven too close; the hoof has contracted by 
reason of persistent mutilation in the shoeing 
shop, and squeezes the sensitive tissues and 
organs enclosed; or a tight shoe is pinching; 
or a picked-up stone bruising the sole. The 
“pointing” of the sore foot calls for help. 
For goodness’ sake, let’s remove that shoe 
and stop the squeeze! What blessed relief 
would result! 

But day after day the neglected horse has 
to go to bed with his boots on. He cannot 
kick them off and soak his feet in hot water, 
as does a person whose No. 5 feet have been 
forced into No. 3 shoes. The woman writer 
of that unjust article has perhaps, on more 
than one occasion after hours of dancing, 
limped painfully, expressed anguish, and then 
thankfully pried off her pinching shoes and 
consigned her aching feet to the soothing tub. 
One would expect, therefore, that this per- 
sonal experience would have taught her to 
notice the sufferings of the ill-shod work-horse 
that daily, for weeks, has been pounding his 
aching feet upon hard pavements and can 
render himself no assistance. The horse 
driven with a torturing, tight, overhead check- 
rein or harsh bit suffers less, for the harness is 
removed after work; but the squeezing of the 
contracted hoof knows no relief. 

Would the lady, I wonder, deny that a 
cow suffers agony while her horns are being 
cut off with a blunt saw or dull dehorning 
shears; or that an animal is uncomfortable, 
to say the least, when hog nose-rings have 
been inserted in its lips or tongue to prevent 
self-sucking? I scarcely think she would 
deny that acute pain was endured by the 
bleeding bulls a humane agent found in a 
railroad truck the other day with their nose- 
rings torn out by a thief who had done that 
fiendish act to obtain the paltry 45 cents that 
each ring was worth! 

But animals do not always loudly proclaim 
presence of pain or show it by readily recog- 
nized symptoms. Often they suffer silently, 
and thus fail to attract attention. ‘Tempera- 
ment largely regulates this, as it does in man. 
Never shall I forget the stoicism exhibited 
by a Chinese student I once knew. The deli- 
cate little chap returned after an absence from 
class for tendays. At the close of the lecture 
I greeted him, and gave him a friendly hand- 
shake. He closed his eyes, but said never a 
word until I asked him the reason for his 
absence. 

“Inflammatory rheumatism in my hands,” 
he answered, and I felt sad over the torture 
that hand-grip must have caused. 

“Does it hurt to put a frozen bit in a horse’s 
mouth?” a man asked me one winter morning. 

“Try it in your own mouth,” I answered. 
and he turned angrily away. 

That is the answer, folks. When you 
doubt that an animal acutely suffers pain, 
put yourself in its shoes! Try it on yourself! 
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THE COLLIE 


Dr. Howarp W. Lone in Ocean County Review, 
Seaside Heights, N. J. 
OF all the friends on earth below, 
That register both fair and square, 
What matches—tell me if ye know— 
The dog's devotion rare? 


And when, beneath the furry hide 
There beats that heart of purest gold— 
The Collie heart!—we view with pride 
This treasure of the fold! 


Devoted, I:ind, and true as steel: 
And brave, yet, gentle as the dove, 

What man can fail to know and feel 
That “Collie” stands for “Love!” 


Love warm as kisses of the sun! 

Love that he breathes with every breath, 
Nor fails, until his race is run 

And he is claimed by death! 


How prideful we should ever be 

Of Collie love! Believe me, this, 
After all, to you and me, 

The synonym for bliss! 


And of the creatures we caress 
Who answer to a master’s call, 

You will agree with me, I guess, 
The Collie ranks them all! 


MAKING 


AMENDS 
ADAMS 

N the course of a stroll I recently saw a 

gentleman sitting on a Morningside Drive 

bench, a beautiful collie crouched at his feet. 
I spoke to him, saying: “There is something 
wrong with a man who does not care for a 
dog.” He laughingly replied: “Whatever 
that something may be, it is not what is the 
matter with me, or with you, I'd judge, sir.” 
This was the opening to a rather long dog 
conversation between us, in the course of 
which he told me a story, which is worth: pass- 
ing on. 

He said that many years ago his home, 
with his parents and brothers and sisters, was 
in a rambling old house in the outskirts of 
Cincinnati. The house was surrounded by a 
deep veranda, overlooking rather neglected 
grounds. The rooms opened from one to 
another, bungalow style. There was no upper 
story. Towards noon the family, excepting 
the mother, were on the veranda. The 
mother was in the kitchen overlooking the 
preparation of dinner. He was lolling at an 
end of the veranda, apart from the rest of 
the family, smoking. The mother came 
through the front door, disturbed, saying that 
Towser—a nondescript house dog—had taken 
the tongue. which was to be cooked, from a 
table on which it had been left. Just then the 
gentleman saw Towser sneaking around a 
corner. The dog came up the veranda steps. 
looking guilty. He, no doubt, had heard the 
accusation. From his demeanor it was so 
evidently just that he was punished. The 
punishment ended, he passed to the lawn, 
skirted the house, went to an edge of a side- 
vard, where there was a patch of raspberry 
vines, growing in rich loam, began pawing, 
unearthed something, and brought it, and 
deposited it in the lap of one of the sisters. 
It was the tongue which had disappeared. 
Then Towser showed signs of feeling better. 
He had confessed and made amends. 


Regimental Pets in the British Army 


HORACE WYNDHAM 


HE number of regimental pets in the 

British Army is a considerable one, for, 
while on foreign service, soldiers always make 
a point of securing furred and feathered 
friends, which accompany them from garrison 
to garrison and eventually follow the drum 
back to England. The denizens of the animal 
world which thus embrace a military career 
are of various kinds, and include not only 
young bears, but lion and tiger cubs, dogs, 


WITH THE BRITISH ARMY ON THE RHINE 


deer, goats, cats, mongooses, monkeys and 
parrots, etc. Mr. Atkins, indeed, has a very 
warm corner in his heart for his dumb com- 
panions, and every time the barracks, camp, 
or cantonments echo to the shrill blast of a 
bugle there is certain to be one of them near 
at hand. Most of them seem to know by 
instinct when it is one o'clock. At any rate, 
the moment the welcome “dinner-call” is 
sounded, every dog in barracks will scamper 
across the parade-ground to the cook-house 
door and apply for his rations like a true-born 
soldier. In fact, it might be said “hounds 
meet at one p.m.” On the coldest winter's 
night, too, the guard-room cat may be sure 
of the warmest corner beside the fire, and a 
brimming saucer of milk to reward her efforts 
when she catches a mouse. Regimental pets, 
indeed, are invariably treated with a kindness 
that if generally copied in other circles would 
render the activities of the S. P. C. A. abor- 
tive. It is not remarkable, therefore, that 
most of them live to a considerable age. 
There are black spots, however, on the es- 
cutcheons of regimental goats. Of one of 
them it is said that, when marching at the 
head of his battalion during the South African 
War, he butted a Boer General who was sign- 
ing the oath of allegiance. This scandalous 
action very nearly had the effect of prolonging 
the campaign. The Welsh Fusiliers have 
had a “Billy” for their pet ever since they 
fought at Bunker Hill; and Queen Victoria 
presented several specimens from the famous 


flock in Windsor Park. A much-traveled goat 
was one that a Lancer regiment brought back 
from Matabeleland. When, however, the 
troop-ship arrived at Southampton, a flinty. 
hearted Board of Agriculture refused permis. 
sion for it to come ashore. Poor “Billy” had, 
consequently, to stop where he was, and, as 
the vessel was just starting off on another 
voyage, sailed to India. Returning a few 
weeks later, the ship touched at Portsmouth, 
Here “Billy” found a friend in a staff officer, 
who by some means got him landed and pro. 
vided him with shelter. To travel 20,000 
miles before being able to bleat on terra firma 
is probably a record in the goat kingdom. 

Soldiers have made some rather curious 
pets when on foreign service. Among such 
was “Derby,” a black ram, belonging to the 
95th Foot. After several years of a military 
life, he fell down a well and met with a watery 
grave. The 2nd Middlesex Regiment once 
had a mule, which followed them in India and 
South Africa; and the Yorkshire Regiment 
have adopted a donkey which wandered into 
their camp at Peshawar. <A familiar feature 
of garrison life at Gibraltar was a pet don- 
key called “Jenny.” This intelligent little 
animal used to carry letters and parcels for 
the lookout men up to the signal-station 
perched on the top of “the Rock.”  How- 
ever, poor “Jenny” went the way of all 
quadrupeds. The following memorial notice 
in the signal-station visitors’ book records her 
faithful service: 

“Died, on the 18th of November, 1910, 
‘Jenny,’ for many years the pet of the station,” 
while a local laureate has added these touch- 
ing lines :— 


“°Tis hard to have to gaze upon 
her trim and well-kept carcase; 
Good-bye, Old Girl, thy work is done, 
naught else but death could part us.” 


The strangest of all regimental mascots, 
however, was “Peter,” a goose which accom- 
panied the Grenadier Guards from Canaia to 
England and took up his quarters at. the 
Tower. But for his adventurous disposition 
(which led him to explore the world outside 
the barrack-yard, and get run over by a cab), 
“Peter” might still be living. The drummer 
boys gave him a military funeral, and his bones 
and feathers rest under the flagstones of the 
courtyard, 

But, of all the denizens of the animal world, 
the British soldier prefers a dog: and when a 
battalion embarks for foreign service it 18 
allowed to be accompanied by a small canine 
contingent, not exceeding eight in number. 
Some of them become veritable “dogs of war 
and earn medals like their masters. So long 
ago as the year 1836 the Royal Marines were 
followed in Spain during the Carlist troubles 
by a terrier called “Dash”; and “Sandy.” of 
the Royal Engineers, and “Jack” of the Scots 
Guards, were wounded by Russian bayonets 
at Inkerman. When they returned from the 
Crimea a medal was fastened round each of 
their necks by Queen Victoria. Of more 
comparatively recent times a very famous 
regimental dog was “Bob,” who, appropt- 
ately enough, belonged to the Berkshires. 
At the Battle of Maiwand an Afghan Inullet 
laid “Bob” low, and he was left on the field 
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DUMB ANIMALS 


for dead. To everybody's surprise and joy, 
however, six weeks later “Bob” limped into 
Kandahar. He was only a shadow of his 
former self, but rest and good nursing worked 
wonders, and he returned to England with his 
regiment. In the well-known painting, “The 
Stand of the last Eleven at Maiwand,” the 
artist shows Bob barking defiance at the 
enemy. A considerable number of dogs went 
through the South African War, and distin- 
guished themselves on the veldt. Some of 
them also officiated as four-footed sentries 
round the block-houses, and more than once 
gave timely warning of the approach of a 
Boer command. The 12th Lancers had a big 
retriever called “Jack,” and the Irish Rifles 
were followed by “Billie,” a brindled bull- 
dog. Later on, Billie fell temporarily under a 
cloud. It was not, however, altogether his 
fault, but that of a butcher’s boy who threw a 
stone at him. Naturally, resenting this in- 
sult, Billie inserted his teeth in a tender por- 
tion of the youth’s anatomy. A self-respect- 
ing dog who had fought for his country and 
earned a couple of medals could scarcely do 
The authorities, however, took a some- 
what severe view of the case, and Billie was 
ordered a prolonged rest-cure. This appar- 
ently preyed on him to such an extent that 
he showed signs of illness. Thereupon, to the 
relief of his friends, he was restored to his 
kennel in barracks. 


less. 


A WORD FOR THE DULL DOG 


EAMS have been written and countless 

words spoken in praise of wonderfully 
clever dogs. Has anyone ever said a good 
word for the dogs which are not quite bril- 
liant? Yet all men who have studied dogs 
know quite well that at times some dogs are 
extremely foolish. 

At one time and another, says a writer in 

Country Life, 1 have kept mastiffs. bulldogs 
English and French), poodles, fox terriers, 
Manchester terriers, spaniels, retrievers, mon- 
grels. Among these have been two or three 
dull dogs—very attractive and wholly de- 
lightful in their own simple and very babyish 
Ways—but, intellectually, dull. 
_ One was a Manchester terrier, whose favor- 
ite act of folly was to go to sleep while stand- 
ing up in the fireplace; after a time she would 
sway about in her sleep and then fall against 
the hot grate. When I first saw her sleeping 
in this way I woke her up so that she should 
not burn herself. I need not have troubled. 
She burned her nose scores of times, but never 
learned to lie down before going to sleep in 
front of a fire. She would lie down elsewhere, 
hut never in front of a fire. 

Another of my foolish friends was a French 
hulldog—very lively and affectionate. I 
tried to teach her to find her way home. 
She never learned to do that; even when she 
Was within fifty yards of the garden gate she 
would lose her way. This dog loved every- 
one, and everyone loved her. She would fol- 
low a tramp, the dustman, or me with equal 
pleasure. About once a week a policeman 
would call to tell me that my dog was at the 
police station. When I fetched her away she 
Was always as delighted to see me as she was 
to greet the first stranger we happened to meet 
on our way home. 

There was a certain indefinable charm about 
hoth these dogs. and I know that they were 
more popular with my friends—children and 
grown-ups—than any other dogs I have 
owned, —The Animal World 


“KY-SHU” 


to Game and Fish Conser- 
rationist (Virginia), to which we are 
indebted for the illustration, the fame of this 
tree-climbing dog is spreading far and wide. 
He was purchased in Buenos Aires when only 
five weeks old. He is a thoroughbred German 
police dog and is skilled in scaling the trunks 
of trees, having reached a height of eighteen 
feet unaided in any way. “Ky-shu” was 
trained by R. R. Kyle, of Staunton, Va., 
who states that he values the dog at $1,500. 


A HUMANE LIBRARY FOR $1 

OUND volumes of Our Dumb Animals, 

containing the twelve numbers from 
June, 1922, to May, 1928, are now available, 
at $1.25, postpaid to any address in the world. 
These 192 pages, containing about 150 at- 
tractive illustrations with all the frontis- 
pieces, and many important articles, interest- 
ing stories, anecdotes, poems, etc., comprise 
a whole humane library in compact form. 
What book could be more acceptable as a 
Christmas gift in a home where there are 
young people, or for a teacher to use in hu- 
mane education work? 


STATUE OF LADDIE BOY 

HE scene on this month’s cover shows 

Miss Bashka Paeff, the famous young 
sculptor, and her most recent achievement— 
the life-size statue of “Laddie Boy,” pet of 
the late President Harding. For three weeks 
the dog, temporarily living in Newton, Mass., 
posed in Miss Paeff’s studio in Boston and 
proved to be a remarkably satisfactory model. 
The statue is to be cast in metal melted from 
the pennies contributed by the newsboys of 
the country as a tribute to Mr. Harding, 
President and newspaper man, and will be 
presented to Mrs. Harding. 


The dates of Be Kind to Animals Week 


in 1924 will be April 7-12, and for Humane 
Sunday, April 6. 


A TRIBUTE TO LADDIE BOY 


E are very glad to publish the following 
paragraphs from a letter received from 
Miss Abigail T. Harding, of Marion, Ohio, 
sister of the late President Harding, which will 
be read with interest by all, especially the part 
telling of the plans for the future of “Laddie 
Boy.” Miss Harding suggested to a friend 
that the poem “Semper Fidelis” be printed in 
Our Dumb Animals, and writes that she was 
delighted to hear that we were expecting to 
publish it. 

“T believe it to be truly worthy of the space 
you may give it because of the influence it will 
have upon the boys and girls who regularly 
read your excellent magazine. Then it is a 
beautiful tribute to the great-hearted master 
of Laddie Boy, and a credit to the author who 
loves dogs so understandingly. 

“For the benefit of those who can’t under- 
stand, perhaps it might not be a bad idea to 
add a footnote to the poem to the effect that 
Laddie Boy is staying temporarily with Mr. 
Barker. Mrs. Harding’s secret service man, 
whom Laddie Boy knew almost as well as his 
mistress. When she is permanently settled 
he will again have a home with her. Many 
people seem to think that she has given him 
away.” 

SEMPER FIDELIS 
Carton Fircuert in Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
Copyright, 1923, Post-Intelligencer Co. 


With wistful eyes and lonesome heart, 
how patiently he waits to greet his master, 
home at last, outside the White House 
gates; to rub against his knees again and 
lick his hands in joy, and hear his master’s 
loving voice: “I’ve missed you, Laddie 
Boy.” 

He longs to gaze into his eyes, and feel 
his fond caress; to help him lay aside his 
cares, forget his weariness. With head 
bowed down between his paws, he waits 
beside the door, alert to hear a kindly voice, 
now stilled forevermore. 


He dreams, and barks with plaintive joy, 
of happy days gone by —the strolls they took 
together, with their spirits soaring high; 
inviting fields before them and a cloudless 
sky above; of days of sweet communion 
and of comradeship and love. 

He lives again the morning that his mas- 
ter went away; he feels again the parting 
hug; he hears his master say: “I hate to 
leave you, Laddie Boy. The road is long 
we take.’’ And how he bore up bravely 
for his pal and master’s sake! 

Oh, Laddie Boy, though faithful is the 
vigil that you keep, your master’s steps 
you'll hear no more, to make your heart 
throbs leap. The road is long he travels— 
he has crossed the mystic span. We join 
with you in grieving, for your master was 
a man! 


IN PRISON THIRTEEN YEARS 

EADERS who recall the account of 

“Jake, the Prison Cat,” in our August 
issue, will be interested to know that he died 
in San Quentin state prison, California, and 
was buried in the yard there with an appro- 
priate ceremony. He was in his twentieth 
year. His casket was inscribed: “Just Jake, 
life termer. Received Aug. 3, 1910: died 
Aug. 18, 1923. R. IT. PP.” A convict was 
appointed to care for Jake's grave. 
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AGENTS to take orders a Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 
tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts of over 800 
words in length, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The 
shorter the better. Full return postage should be enclosed 
with each manuscript submitted. 


“DUMB” ANIMALS 


NCE more we say a word to those who 

criticize Mr. Angell for calling the 
magazine he founded, Our Dumb Animals. 
It is quite the fashion among many animal 
lovers to insist that animals are not dumb. 
Of course they are not, if by that one means 
that they cannot utter any sound. But the 
real definition of “dumb,” according to the 
best English usage, is “‘destitute of the power 
of speech, unable to utter articulate sounds, 
as the dumb brutes or animals.” Mr. Angell 
evidently did not decide upon a name for the 
magazine without considering the accepted, 
popular, and correct meaning of the words 
used. 


YESTERDAY AND TODAY 
OMEONE recently wrote a letter to the 
New York Herald calling attention to the 
remarkable development of the humane idea 
during the past fifty years. He illustrates 
this by reference to two books. One of them is 
W.H. H. Murray’s “Adirondack Adventures.” 
Murray, many will recognize as the Boston 
clergyman familiarly known as **Adirondack” 
Murray. In his book he tells the story of his 
attempt to kill a loon. The loon is a water- 
fowl of such quick movement as to make 
shooting it a very difficult feat. “‘He laid out 
fifty bullets, and several of them hit the bird, 
taking a large part of its feathers, amid ‘roar 
after roar of almost hysterical laughter’ from 
his guide, who pronounced it ‘nearly picked.’ ”’ 
The book gives us the summary of the ‘pious 
reflections, on a following Sunday, undis- 
— by the savage pleasure of the preceding 
day. 

The other book, “Camping Out,” by C. A. 
Stephens, is, or was, a great boy’s book, but 
as the campers traversed the woods there was 
nothing “that lived and moved either on the 
ground or in the air that was not shot at and 
killed, and with the exception of two animals 
taken for food, they were left to spoil in the 
wilderness.” 

How times have changed! There are still 
those who would enjoy witnessing what was 
for the poor loon its life’s fatal tragedy, but 
few would want to admit it. And as for the 
“Camping Out” book for boys, we think of it 
in the light of the pledge to be kind to all 
animals taken by every member of the great 
Boy Scout organization. 


Remember the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. when making your will. 


OUR REST FARM FOR HORSES 
HIRTY-SIX horses a week have been 


the average number at the Society's 
Farm at Methuen since early spring. Many 
have come and gone after from two to three 
or four weeks’ rest in pasture. Some have 
needed and had the extra care of being brought 
in nights and given hay and grain. Some 
have come to us sick and injured. Strange to 
say. two or three a week, on an average, have 
been stopped on the street by the Superin- 
tendent, who is also an officer of the Society, 
as unfit for work either by age or debility or 
lameness. These latter have sometimes been 
kept a little while and then humanely put to 
sleep, sometimes kept until fit again for ser- 
vice and restored to the owners when it has 
been evident there was no intentional cruelty. 
More horses have been at the Farm the 
past yvear than during any preceding one 
since the work began. At times it has been a 
problem to know how to find sufficient ac- 
commodations to meet the demand. More 
and more as the work of the Farm becomes 
known through neighboring cities and towns 
is it turned to as a necessity and a blessing. 
One cannot help wondering what would have 
been the lot without it of hundreds of the 
horses it has sheltered and cared for these last 
six vears of its existence. 


OUR NEW SMALL ANIMAL SHELTER 


HE new small animal shelter at our 

Farm has been doing excellent work 
this summer. At times all the kennels have 
been full with stray or unwanted dogs and 
cats. For a surprisingly large number, good 
homes have been found. Only the sick 
such as no one would want have been pain- 
lessly put to sleep. Here, again, as with the 
Rest Farm itself, the work multiplies in pro- 
portion as the shelter becomes known. Of 
course, all these new features of the Society's 
service increase the annual expenses and call 
for more and ever more generous friends. 


OUR SMALL ANIMAL CEMETERY 


E have a pretty hillside at our Farm 

where more than a hundred pet ani- 
mals, dogs, and cats, are buried. Each grave 
has a small marble marker, and the entire 
space is enclosed with a temporary wire fence. 
Is there not someone who would be glad to 
provide us with a memorial iron fence to take 
the place of the one now in use? The cost 
of the grave, only five dollars, is not enough 
to enable us to build such a fence ourselves. 
We should greatly appreciate such a gift. 

CONGRATULATIONS 

E extend ours most heartily to Mrs. 

Richard Hardy, president of the 
Chattanooga Humane Educational Society. 
The Humane Record, published by her organ- 
ization, has come into the field of humane 
publications to rank with the best of them 
either in this country or in Europe. We know 
of few such wise. indefatigable and efficient 
humane workers as Mrs. Hardy. 


THE King of England has twice during the 
last month expressed to me personally the 
regret he felt at the cruelty prevalent against 
animals.” Lorp LampourneE, Chairman, 
Roval S. P. C. A. 


THE ROTARY AND THE RODEO 


Ge learning of a certain local Rotary 
Club sponsoring a Wild West Show or 
Rodeo, which humane officers endeavored to 
prevent, we wrote the President of the Rotary 
International and are glad to publish his 
reply. Those who know of the high ideals 
of this great organization have naturally 
wondered how it could ever get mixed up 
with one of these exhibitions which are always 
accompanied by more or less cruelty. 


“I appreciate your letter of August 3 call- 
ing attention to a Yellowstone Rodeo — 
sponsored by the Rotary Club of ———— 
The features of the exhibition which you 
describe are unknown to me, though I feel 
that if they are sports that the humane socie- 
ties of the country have sought to suppress, 
certainly Rotary should not countenance 
them. 

“T am hopeful that those who advocated 
the exhibition were as unfamiliar with such 
matters as I am, which would, at least, be a 
condoning explanation of the breach. 

“IT shall seek information on this subject 
which will enable me to advise clubs with 
regard to future occurrences. 

“Appreciating vour interest and your kind 
expressions in regard to Rotary, I am 

“Very truly vours, 
(Signed) “Guy GuUNDAKER 
*President” 


THE BRITISH HUMANE ASSOCIATION 


HIS Association has been formed to 

“co-ordinate existing activities” -in the 
direction of humane education; to do for this 
great cause what is done in politics, com- 
merce, and various fields of social service. 
Of this work it says :— 

“Most important of all these subjects, is the 
need for humane education in all Government 
schools, colleges, and educational establish- 
ments. The possibilities of such a federation 
are obviously enormous; one non-federated 
society, by itself, might be like a voice crying 
in the wilderness; but what a power would be 
possessed by a federation of all the Humane 
Societies of the Empire, speaking with a single 
voice through one central conjoint committee: 
such a congress would have a_ political and 
social power far outweighing that of any single 
organization, and must command the sympa- 
thetic respect of the Government of the day. 
whatever its political complexion happened 
to be.” 

Here is another evidence of the progress of 
the humane movement. 


EVERY monkey on earth has a right to be 
saved from the horrors and daily miseries of 
life with organ grinders, and every civilized 
state and nation is in duty bound to enact 
laws to prohibit the use of monkeys with 
hand organs. The fact that the hot pave- 
ment monkey “amuses the children” is no 
condonation for the cruelty. 
Dr. Wu. T. Hornapay 


THE zoo has no educational value. No one 

can “study” an animal except in its natural 
surroundings and under the stimulus of its 
liberty and unrestrained instincts. Certainly 
there is no moral nor justifiable reason for 
capturing in terror, transporting in agony. and 
confining in madness, wild animals in order to 
satisfy the sheer curiosity of humans to see 
them in the living flesh. .—Humane Record 
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MONTHLY REPORT 

Cases investigated 

Animals examined .............. 
Number of prosecutions 

Number of convictions Baugh 
Horses taken from work ......... 
Horses humanely put to sleep .... 
Small animals humanely put to 


Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 

put to sleep 


54,578 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals received, during 
yey $100 from Miss G. K.; $50 from 
F. R.: $25 from W. B. P. W.; $20 from M. C.; 
ar $16. 15 from R. and L. B. 

The Society has been remembered in the 
wills of E. Florence Morse of Norwood, Eliza- 
beth Kendall Upham of New York City, 
Ernestine W. Schoepflin of Boston, Sarah T 
Hammond of Boston, and Hannah M. Peat- 
field of Ipswich. 

The American Humane Education Society 
received $100 from A. A. L 

October 9, 1923. 


NEARLY 50,000 HORSES WATERED 


HE total number of horses watered at 

the five special hydrant stations on the 

streets of Boston, by the Massachusetts 

Ss. P. C. A.. for the season ending September 
12. is as follows: 

Copley Square, 964; Hanover Street, 3,715; 
corner of Staniford and Causeway Streets, 
10,848; corner of Commercial Street and 
Atlantic Avenue, 12,908; Post Office Square, 
17.984; making 46,419 in all. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Brookline 6100 
Veterinarians 
H. F. DAILEY, v.M.p., Chief 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p. 
J. R. WELLS, v.m.p. 
D. L. BOLGER, p.v.s. 


Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Treatment for sick or injured animals. 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 


Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday | 
from 11 to 1. 


| 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR SEPTEMBER 
Hospital 


Free Dispensary 
Cases 993 
Dogs 0s 
Cats 7 
Birds 
Horses ( 
Squirrel 1 


Cases entered 629 
Dogs 422 
Cats 182 
Horses 20 
Birds 3 
Cows 2 

Operations 289 

Hospital cases since opening, Mar.1, °15, 36,482 

Free Dispensary cases . 45,597 


Total . 82,079 


AN AMAZING STATEMENT 


WELL-KNOWN naturalist, we are 
A told in the annual report of the Long 
Island Bird Club, estimates that in Nebraska 
170 carloads of insects are consumed by the 
birds every twenty-four hours. The report 
also says that in New York State it is believed 
that the birds destroy more than 2,000,000 
bushels of noxious insects each season. 
Exaggerated though these figures may be, 
vet wise is the farmer who, by providing them 
nesting-places and by planting the trees and 
shrubbery about his farm whose fruits attract 
the birds, wins them as his friends and 
helpers! 


. 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital may be endowed 
by individuals, Seventy-five dollars a year 
for a horse stall, thirty-five dollars a year 
forakennel. Stalls and kennels are marked 
with the names of the donors. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 

In making your will, kindly bear in mind that 
the corporate title of our Society is ‘The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals’; that it is the second incorporated 
(March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has 
no connection with any other Society of a similar 
character. 

Any bequest especially intended for the bene- 
fit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals ‘‘for the use of the Hospital,” as the 
Hospital is not incorporated but is the property 
of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals (or, to The American Hu- 
mane Education Society), incorporated by spe- 
cial Act of the Legislature of Massachusetts, the 
sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the 
property). 


GIRL SCOUTS AND KINDNESS 
UMANE workers everywhere will re- 
joice to know that in the splendid or- 
ganization known as the Girl Scouts, the Sixth 
Law to which all members are to conform 
reads as follows: 

A Girl Scout is a friend to animals. 

This is very similar to the pledge that every 
member of the Boy Scouts movement takes 
in which he promises to be kind to animals. 

The educational influence of these pledges 
over the hundreds of thousands of Boy Scouts 
and Girl Scouts in the United States is beyond 
computation. 


BULL-FIGHTS IN CUBA AND MRS. 
RYDER 


E have so often told, in these columns, 
the story of the heroic work of Mrs. 
Jeannette Ryder in Cuba, that her name is a 
familiar one to our constant readers. A re- 
cent letter from her tells of continued fighting, 
against many obstacles, to prevent the bull- 
fight from breaking out in all its old-time gore 
in the vicinity of Havana. From January to 
April, in addition to her regular work of caring 
for thirty children and all the animals brought 
to her from the streets, Mrs. Ryder was con- 
stantly on the alert in her warfare against 
the establishment of a bull-fight. 

With the press not only against her but 
actually attempting, through a commission, 
to bribe her to promise not to interfere with 
a “mock” bull-fight, the proceeds to be used 
in building a club house for newspaper men; 
with pleadings, threats, and promises to help 
her regular humane work, Mrs. Ryder refused 
to vield. Then, in secret and underhandedly, 
with the connivance of the “best people” in 
Havana, a ring was operated with more or 
less success. There Mrs. Ryder found at- 
tending bull-fights, a judge, an editor of one 
of Havana’s biggest newspapers, society 
women, bankers, financiers, etc. She did not 
hesitate to make arrests and protests, though 
she could get nothing published in the papers. 
Soon she found a great ring had been built. 
and preparations under way for a series of 
bull-fights to rival anything of the kind ever 
held in Cuba. Bulls were brought from Mex- 
ico, excursion trains were scheduled to bring 
crowds from the United States, and the date 
announced for the opening fight. 

When the bulls were unloaded at the new 
ring and a famous bull-fighter from Spain 
arrived, Mrs. Ryder was there. She did 
everything she could think of to enforce the 
law against bull-fighting and prepared to 
await the day and alone, if necessary, jump 
into the ring and demand that the law be 
respected. At that critical moment the 
women of Havana came to her rescue. One 
especially rich and influential woman took 
up her cause. The new secretary of the 
Government was not in favor of bull-fights. 
And the result was a glorious victory for Mrs. 
Ryder and for law enforcement against bull- 
fights. 

HORSE SENSE 


KANSAS school teacher was drilling 
A her composition class in the relative 
value of words and phrases, says an exchange. 
The phrase “horse sense’’ was discussed, and 
she told one of the boys to write a sentence 
containing that phrase. The boy labored for 
ten minutes, and produced this: “My father 
didn’t lock the barn door, and he ain’t seen the 
horse sense.”” 
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American Gumane 
Education Society 


GLoryY TO 
GOD, 


AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
_ CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 

For rates of membership in both of our Socie- 
ties see last page. Checks should be made payable 
to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
CHARLES G. Bancrort, President of the Interna- 
tional Trust Company 
CHARLES E. RoGerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 
JouHn R. Macomser, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 
Nicasio Zulaica C. 
Mrs. Jeannette Ryder 
Mrs. Florence H. Suckling... .... England 


Edward Fox Sainsbury.......... France 
William B. Allison....... ......Guatemala 
Mrs. Lillian Kohler ............4 Jamaica 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé ......../ Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. 8. Houghton ....Madeira 
Mrs. Myrta Keeler Campbell . Mexico 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning ........ Turkey 


D. D. Fitch. 


Charles Maul 


Field Workers of the Society 
Rey. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rey. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. Ora Brown Stoke ‘s, Ric hmond, Virginia 


Field Representative 
Wm. F. H.Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


BE KIND TO ANIMALS REST FARM 


UT near the Congressional Country 

Club, on River road, three miles north 
of Potomac, Md., and about fifteen miles 
from Washington, D. C., is the eighty-acre 
“Be Kind to Animals Rest Farm” of the 
Humane Education Society of that city. 
Opened but a short time ago, through the un- 
tiring efforts of President James P. Briggs, 
the Society’s farm now shelters more than 
sixty dogs, twenty-five cats, six old horses, 
two turkeys, a pig, and some cows and calves. 
Small animals, after being kept awhile, are 
placed in good homes. The Farm is in 
charge of an interested caretaker, who, with 
his wife and children, lives on the place. It 
is one of the few rest farms for animals in the 
country, and the only one in that section. 


IT IS WELL TO KNOW THE FACTS 
CIVIL EXPENDITURES 
1. Administration 
of the Govern- 
$168,186,249.00= 6.2% 
2. Research, Edu- 
cation and De- 
velopment ... 


55,530,280.00= 2% 
3. Public Works 


162, 00= 


$386,569, 219. 00= 14.2% 


EXPENDITURES FOR PRESENT NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE AND PAST WARS 
Army and Navy $547,946,364.00= 20. 2° 
2. Pensions and 
Care of Sol- 
diers 


702,189,116.00=25 


3. Special activities 
pertaining to 
recent wars .. 10,534,057.00= 
4. Interest on Pub- 
lic Debt ..... 721,286,130.00= 26.6% 
5. Retirement — of 
the Public 
345,097 ,000.00= 12.7% 
$2.3 27 002,667 8% 


PLATFORMS AND PLEDGES 


NTO the platforms of each of our two great 
political parties in 1920 there was written 
a pledge for “Law—Not War.” It is well 
that these pledges should not be forgotten. 

The Republican Party said: 

“The Republican Party stands for agree- 
ment among the nations to preserve the peace 
of the world. We believe that such an inter- 
national association must be based upon 
peace and justice, and must provide methods 
which shall maintain the rule of public right 
by the development of law and the decisions 
of impartial courts, and which shall secure 
general and international conference whenever 
peace shall be threatened by political action, 
so that the nations pledged to do and insist 
upon that which is just and fair, may exercise 
their influence and power for the prevention 
of war.” 

The Democratic party said: 

“The Democratic Party favors the League 
of Nations as the surest, if not the only practi- 
cable means of maintaining the peace of the 
world and terminating the insufferable burden 
of great military and naval establishments.” 


VESTED CRUELTY 
N our August issue we reproduced an edi- 
torial from the London Morning Post 
which commented severely upon the Jewish 
method of slaughter. In this editorial it was 
said that, should a certain Bill before Partia- 
ment become law, the Jews, if they cared to, 
could then establish and maintain their own 
abattoirs, special exemption being granted 
them, and that then the country generally 
would be “redeemed from the reproach of a 
tribal barbarism.” 

A Jewish friend writes, “If I were a Chris- 
tian child reading that, I would get an im- 
pression never to be obliterated that all Jews 
were both cruel and rapacious, and, worst 
impression of all, ‘tribally barbarous.” We 
certainly desired to convey no such impression. 
The Jewish race has given the world too many 
men of the noblest type for any such impres- 
sion as the one referred to ever to be true. 


FINE CO-OPERATION 


HE paragraph which we print below js 
an excerpt from a letter written by Mrs. 
Victor H. Malstrom, state president of the 
Parent-Teacher Association of the State of 
Washington, to the president of the state fair 

“It seems particularly fitting on this o-ca- 
sion for the Parent-Teacher Association to 
be promoting education along lines of child- 
welfare, as the printed program announces 
a “round-up” as an outstanding feature 
of entertainment. Speaking in the mildest 
terms, the general effect of the round-up is far 
removed from the education intelligent par- 
ents are striving to obtain for their children, 
but some of the features, such as the so-called 
“Cow milking” contest and the “Calf roping,” 
are pernicious in the extreme, and there is no 
justification for such performances under any 
name. Under the name of entertainment or 
sport, they become an insult to clean think- 
ing men and women, and a heart-breaking, 
nerve-racking shock to sensitive children. 
Whatever number of these classes of grown 
people and children attend will be there be- 
cause they do not appreciate the real meaning 
of performances of this kind.” 

The Parent-Teacher Association, through 
the activities of our representative in Wash- 
ington, Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, has become 
one of our most powerful allies for the ad- 
vance of humane education. 


AN APPRECIATION 
HE following is taken from the (/ild- 
Welfare Magazine, the official organ of 
the National Parent-Teacher Association, in- 
serted in that publication by the national 
executive secretary 

For those who are interested in humane 
education—and who is not?—and in what it 
does for boys and girls, “The Teacher’s Helper 
in Humane Education,” Second (Revised) 
Edition, by Francis H. Rowley, president, 
The American Humane Education Society, 
will be especially helpful. It may be secured 
at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., from 
the American Humane Education Society. 


“A NIGHT IN SPAIN” 

HE Secretary of the San Francisco 

S. P.C. A. writes in his annual report: 
A promoter tried to put on a bull-fight under 
the title, “A Night in Spain.” The audience 

present—if they could have had their way 
would have had a bull-fight as put on in Mex- 
ico. Your Secretary was present with an 
officer of the Society and stepped into the 
arena after a bull had been turned loose, for- 
bidding any more bulls to be used, even for 
comedy purposes, as they claimed it would be. 
The whole affair was an attempt to eventually 
get a bull-fight started without the use of 
horses. Similar exhibitions have been pre- 
vented in other cities by the Humane Society. 


PRISON BARS 


CAN’T get out, I can’t get out,’ said the 
starling. I stood looking at the bird, and 
to every person who came through the passage 
it ran fluttering to the side towards which 
they approached it, with the same lamenta- 
tion of its capitivity—I can’t get out,’ said 
the starling. 
help thee! said I, ‘but Pl let thee 
out, cost what it will! ” 
LAURENCE STERNE 
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CANADIAN S. P. C. A. IN DRIVE 

E Kind to Animals Week, nationally ob- 

served in the United States in April, 
came to Montreal September 10 to 15, when 
the Canadian S. P. C. A. made a unique drive 
for funds for which it was in imperative need. 
In this campaign the Society made use of two 
very original and attractive circulars, printed 
in colors. A special edition of the Horse’s 
Prayer, on a card the size of a postal, was in- 
cluded. An elaborate souvenir program of 
the Horse Show, with effective drawings on a 
colored cover, contained a blank for subscrip- 
tions to the Society. Secretary J. R. Innis 
writes: 

“We sent out about twelve thousand cir- 
cular letters to our most prominent citizens 
under the heading of ‘Hear the Silent Call.’ 
During the week we had five dogs with boxes 
on their backs out collecting on the streets, 
also a pony. They collected over $1,200. A 
unique event was the ‘Silver Trail.) which 
started at the Mount Royal Hotel. The citi- 
zens of Montreal were invited to make a silver 
trail along the curb. A large amount of 
money was realized in this manner. The week 
ended with a horse show, which was held at 
the Mount Royal Arena and which was a great 
success, the various cartage firms sending 
magnificent horses to compete. The main 
object of this drive was to enable the Society 
to employ a traveling inspector, which would 
enable us to do work over the entire Province 
of Quebec. A poster competition was also 
held and prizes of $100, $50, and $25 were 
given. The posters were used in the different 
stores during the week to advertise our work.” 

The Canadian S$. P. C. A. is to be congratu- 
lated upon its success. Some of our humane 
workers across the border may be a trifle 
slow, but once they get under way they do 
things in a manner that commands attention. 
We expect to see this Society become one of 
the leading ones on the Continent. as it 
deserves to be. 

ADVERTISING THE BULL-FIGHT 
FFICERS of El Paso (Texas) Humane 
Society have taken preliminary steps to 

introduce for passage by the City Council an 
ordinance designed to prohibit local adver- 
tising of bull-fights at Juarez, Mexico, located 
within ten minutes’ street car ride of El Paso. 

Merchants and business men generally have 
agreed to keep posters and placards, adver- 
tising bull-fights, out of their display windows, 
and it is expected that all the El Paso news- 
papers and civic organizations will fall in line. 
The El Paso Herald already refuses advertise- 
ments of bull-fights. 

“Bull-fights are inhumane and brutal,” said 

Dr. T. A. Bray, president of El Paso Humane 
Society. “Our Texas laws prohibit cruelty 
to animals and I believe we should not en- 
courage what is certainly cruelty to horses and 
bulls in Juarez by advertising fights.” 
AN auto tourist was travelling through the 
great Northwest, when he met with a slight 
accident to his machine. In some way he had 
mislaid his monkey-wrench, so he stopped at 
a near-by farmhouse where the following con- 
versation took place between him and_ the 
Swede farmer: 

“Have you a monkey-wrench here?” 

“Naw, my brother he got a cattle rench 
over there; my cousin he got a sheep rench 
further down this road, but too cold here for 

monkey rench.” —Vancouver Province 


THE 


FLOATING 


Courtesy of Los Augeles Mercury 


JELLYFISH 


IS IT JUSTICE? 
Editorial in East Side Sun, Toledo, Ohio 
E was happy once and free in the jungles 
of India, and his captors were willing— 
quite willing—to pay the price of bringing 
him into captivity. 

For eleven long years, Charlie, the largest 
American elephant, has had to do what he 
did not care to do, what it was not his nature 
to do, what he was never intended to do, and 
because he rebelled in the only way in which 
it was possible for him to rebel, he has been 
branded as “‘an implacable man-hating rogue” 
and sentenced to death just as soon as a 
possible mode of execution shall be decided 
upon. 

For the same “crime,” or series of crimes, 
he saw the life of his mate snuffed out—gar- 
roted by a heavy cable from a huge derrick. 

While enduring the tortures of a film play 
practice, in his desperation he gored his 
keeper almost to death—but the keeper has 
forgiven him, no doubt through a sense of 
justice as well as a feeling of affection. 

In between times, when Charlie was not 
being tortured in film play practice, his ele- 
phant life was “delightfully” spent as a pris- 
oner with one leg chained to the solid concrete 
floor of his stable. For ten years he has been 
a victim of this treatment, and we are told 
that on three occasions during that period of 
time, he has managed to pull up huge blocks 
of cement from the stable floor, going on a 
rampage in his mad desire for freedom, muss- 
ing up studios and pushing down buildings in 
his path, all of which in the minds of his cap- 
tors seems to fully justify (2) the signing of 
his death warrant.’ 

It has been said many times that his cap- 
tors do not know what to do with him. They 
have decided, however, that he must be put 
to death, but as yet in not just what manner. 

There is only one right solution to the 
problem concerning this animal—let his cap- 
tors send him back to his Indian jungles to 
live his life as life intended he should. 

Charlie is only an animal—but none the 
less a portion of the one great whole of which 
the animal “Man” is also a part. 

Ts it justice? 


PHOTOGRAPH OF A JELLYFISH 


HIS picture of a jellyfish was taken by 

Charles Cheeseman, of the California 
Yacht Club, who has a summer home at Bal- 
boa, says the Catalina Islander. It was while 
he was standing on the bow of his boat, idly 
drifting along in the channel between Balboa 
and Catalina Island, that he succeeded in 
photographing the huge jellyfish. The pic- 
ture shown here is believed to be the best of 
the kind -ever taken in Southern California 
waters. 

To describe the beautiful colorings of this 
umbrella-shaped sea life would take all the 
superlatives of the average man’s vocabulary. 
Almost every shade of purple, bronze, blue, 
that the eye can record, is to be found in the 
exquisite markings of this variety of jellyfish. 
Many of the colors are semi-transparent and 
glassy, and at night the tentacles or radial 
canals are often phosphorescent. All varie- 
ties of jellyfish are said to be carnivorous, and 
although mostly living on smaller organisms 
the larger varieties of the species are able to 
capture and digest crustaceans and other fish 
of considerable size. 

In the spring of the vear the jellyfish like to 
loll in the warm sunshine on the surface of the 
water, and with the “Portuguese man-of-war” 
often give the only visible coloring to a big 
expanse of ocean—a mirror perhaps ten miles 
wide and from horizon to horizon in length. 
The jellyfish can swim freely in the surface 
water, and a few varieties inhabit the deep 
sea, even being found at a depth of 6,000 feet. 


BLAME IT ON THE PRINTER 
UBBY: “Of course, dear, it’s only a 
rough idea of mine, but do you think 
it’s possible that there’s ever such a thing as a 
printer’s error in that cookery manual of 
yours?” 


THE teacher had asked: “Why did David 
say he would rather be a doorkeeper in the 
house of the Lord?” 

“Because,” answered the boy, “he could 
then walk outside while the sermon was being 
preached.” —Boston Transcript 
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“OLD NELLIE” AND “BOB” 
V. RECTOR GRIFFITH 


HE other day an editor of a large city 

daily made the statement that children 
in whose homes there were dogs grew to be- 
come better men and women and citizens 
through kindness and love of man’s most 
faithful friend—a dog. 

The home of my childhood always numbered 
many pets; dogs, cats, birds, an old owl, 
pigeons, rabbits, chickens, a pet pig, cows, 
colts, and horses. We were taught never to 
mistreat or be unkind to a dumb animal, and 
thus it has always been in my own home, 
where my boys have always known the love 
and friendship of a dog. 

When I was only five my father came in 
possession of two horses: ‘““Topsey” and “‘Nel- 
lie.” The latter was a gray horse and after 
serving our family faithfully for twenty-five 
years. she died at the age of thirty, tenderly 
cared for by my father when she was toothless 
and helpless. And great was his indignation 
when a neighbor declared she was a useless old 
nag, a burden to father, and offered to take 
Old Nellie out and shoot her. 

Never! Had she not served him faithfully! 
Now she was old and helpless he would care 
for her. He had driven her to a buggy when 
she was twenty, across the Flint Hills from 
El] Dorado, Kansas, to Carthage, Missouri. 
A few years later an uncle, living in the same 
Kansas town, also decided to go to Carthage 
to live. He, too, had a family horse, Old 
Bob, but instead of taking his old horse with 
him, having been in his family for years, ne 
turned the old nag on the prairie—to live or 
starve! 

I often recall my father’s love and kindness 
for Old Nellie and in my heart bitterly con- 
demn my uncle’s cruelty to Old Bob, for he 
was a pious man and faithfully attended 
church until the end of his days at eighty- 
four. Father was also a member of the M. E. 
church, but though he never attended church 
he had a big heart for all dumb animals and 
would never tolerate seeing one abused. 


STYLISH TURN-OUT OF A WEALTHY HINDU IN INDIA 


HOOFS IN THE HEATHER 
LESLIE CLARE MANCHESTER 


FETCH the cattle through the heather, 
Mary, blue-eyed lass of mine; 
Yellow is the glow of sunset, 
Long the shadow of the pine! 
Far away the bells are tinkling 
In some lush and watered dell; 
Lonely are the paths of heather, 
Lonely for the twilight bell! 


Often you have brought the cattle, 
O my pretty, slender lass; 

You have found them in the valley 
Knee-deep in the tender grass! 

You have sent them through the starlight 
Single-trailed with plodding feet; 

You have brought them through the heather 
Fringed with blossoms, purple-sweet! 


Draw the bars and set the stanchions! 
Mary, bring the cattle home 

For the whip-poor-wills are singing 
And the blooms of heather gloam! 

You may loiter with your lover 
If you will, but not too long; 

Fetch the white kine through the heather; 
Lo, their hoof-beats are my song! 


TRADE IN WILD ANIMALS 


OWEVER the trade of Germany may be 
suffering from the occupation of the 
Ruhr, there is one branch at least in which she 
retains the mastery, and that is the trade in 
wild beasts. So states Herr John Hagenbeck, 
the brother of the famous Carl Hagenbeck, 
now deceased, who founded the menagerie at 
Stellingen, near Hamburg, says The Times of 
India. 

During the war, it appears, the business in 
wild animals fell into British and American 
hands, but now it has been recovered by the 
Germans. The difficulties in the way of 
German hunters and collectors pursuing their 
work in Africa and India are gradually being 
removed. Three of Hagenbeck’s representa- 
tives have recently been traveling through 


Gilliams Service 


Note the two servants, driver and footman, and the hay carried for the oxen on long journeys. This sort 
of rig is still considered very exclusive, the owner receiving salutations from thousands 


of natives along the way. 


South Africa, Northern Rhodesia, Portuguese 
East Africa, and the Belgian Congo with large 
numbers of assistants and native carriers to 
collect wild animals. 

In recent years Hagenbecks have |iad 
Danes and Dutchmen working for them in 
India, but Herr Hagenbeck hopes to get passes 
in a very short time for an expedition there in 
which he himself will take part. Herr Hagen- 
beck knows India well. He introduced lions 
from Africa into the State of Gwalior, at the 
request of the Maharajah. According to him 
German naturalists and collectors have always 
had every facility given them there by the 
British authorities. 

There is little or no business to be done in 
wild animals at present in Germany, and the 
prices are far too high. A good lion costs 
about £250 it appears, an elephant £300 to 
£500, a hippopotamus £500 to £1,000, a boa 
constrictor anything up to £100, a giraffe not 
under £1,000. Hagenbecks are laying out 
and stocking two big new zoological gardens 
in Chicago and St. Louis. 


DOES A BEE HAVE MEMORY? 


GEORGE B. FOSTER 


HILE away on a vacation, I used to 
take about the same walk every morn- 
ing. As I passed a certain point in my walk, 
I used to notice a large bee sitting on a tall 
weed that grew by the side of the path. 

I knew it was the same bee that I saw from 
day to day, for I came to know his personal 
appearance and he was always sitting in 
exactly the same place in the same_ tall 
weed. 

I am not sure of the correct name of the 
species, but his color and markings were some- 
what like those of a bumble bee, but he was 
considerably larger than a bumble bee and 
with a much wider spread of wings. We had 
become very good friends and neither of us 
had troubled or molested the other, which is 
one of the marks of friendship. 

One morning as I passed by I happened to 
have a piece of cake in my hand. I thought 
that perhaps my bee friend might like to share 
it with me, so I tossed him a little piece. 

My aim was a little too accurate and the 
piece of cake hit him in the side. He imme- 
diately flew into a terrible rage,—‘‘mad as a 
hornet,” as we say. He flew round and round 
me, six or eight times and then dashed away 
in mad haste and I saw him no more that day. 
On the previous days he had never taken any 
notice of me, as I passed so near that I might 
have touched him, but on the next morning 
when he saw me approaching he again flew 
into a terrible rage apparently, and flew round 
and round me several times, as he had done 
on the previous day, and then dashed away in 
a mad rage and I never saw him again. 

As near as I could follow the workings of the 
bee mind, he apparently said to himself some- 
thing like this: *“There comes that great giant 
who threw something at me yesterday and hit 
me. I will just show him that I don’t like 
that kind of treatment and I am not afraid of 
him even if he is a giant, and if he is coming 
this way every day I am going to change my 
place of residence.” 

This narrative which is true as to the facts 
in the case and possibly as to the bee reason- 
ing, closes with the same question with which 
it began,—‘*‘Does a bee have memory?” 

And the other is a secondary question—If 


bee can remember, can he also forgive and 
forget? 
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The Vesper Sparrow 


ALVIN M. PETERSON 


Photographs by the Author 


HE vesper sparrow is most easily iden- 

tified by its song and the white feathers 
at the sides of the tail. It is about six inches 
long and has a streaked breast. It is to be 
heard singing off and on during the day, but 
towards night sings long and continuously. 
Its song, say both Chapman and A. A. Allen, 
begins with two low notes followed by two 
high ones. Allen adds that the two high 
notes are followed by a trill. This sparrow 
is especially musical during the months of 
June and July. It is a bird of the fields and 
meadows, where it builds its cup-shaped 
nest in a small hole or depression, making it 
mainly of grasses. It is usually built at the 
base of a weed or in a small bunch of weeds 
and grasses. Because it is built on the 
ground it is exposed to countless dangers, and 
large numbers of nests are destroyed by 
snakes, mice, and other enemies each year in 
addition to those destroyed by mowing and 
other machines. 

During the month of July, 1923, I located 
two nests of the vesper sparrow. The first 
one was located at the base of a horsemint in 
an old, unused field. There were two eggs 
in the nest one of which looked as though it 
had a hole in it. Upon closer examination, 
I found that the supposed hole was nothing 
but an unusually large dark spot of which 
there are many on the eggs. The second nest 
was located in the same field in a tuft of grass. 
Both nests were located on sandy southern 
slopes as these birds evidently want good 
hot places for nesting sites. I have located 
a number of nests on previous occasions and 
do not recall finding a single nest on a north, 
‘ast, or west slope. The second nest con- 
tained four eggs which hatched before the 
two in the first nest discovered. 

When the youngsters in the second nest 
were nearly a week old, I placed a dummy 
‘amera near the nest, which I later replaced 
by the real camera. I attached a long fish 
line to it for operating the shutter. I made 
several trips to the neighborhood hoping to 
find the female on the nest, so that I might 
secure a picture of her. I failed to find her 
on the nest, but always heard her sharp 
“chip” in the near-by weeds, where she was 
hidden from view. Once, when working my 
way to the vicinity of the nest, I caught sight 
of her leaving the nest and running off in 
the weeds and grasses. I concluded that the 
sly bird was visiting the nest during each of 
my absences, but always heard me approach 
and ran off. I saw I must adopt other tac- 
tics or fail to get a picture. 


CONTENTEDLY BROODING 


I decided to try the blind and thus be on 
deck when the bird returned to her nest. I 
placed the blind three feet from the nest and 
hid in it with my camera and film pack. I 
had not been in the blind over ten minutes 
when she returned to the nest, entering it from 
the tent side, passing within a foot of the 
sides of the blind. She fed the young birds, 
cleaned the nest, and settled down on the 
young birds. The youngsters seemed rest- 
less and poked their heads out and moved 
about a good deal. She paid but little atten- 
tion to them, but seemed intensely interested 
in what was going on about her. She moved 
her head from side to side and carefully ex- 
amined the weeds and grasses near her for 
insects. She reminded me of the actions of a 
female wood pewee when incubating or brood- 
ing. I suspect that she was very well aware 
of what caused the young birds to move about 
and was looking for the food that would quiet 
them down. Once she ran from the nest 
straight for me and caught an insect at the 
foot of the blind. I thought for a moment 
that she was coming right inside of the tent 
to see me. I took a series of pictures of her 
in different poses before I finally removed the 
blind. The picture shows her contentedly 
brooding the young birds, no more afraid than 
though the blind were a thousand miles away. 
She was, in fact, as safe as though it were 
that far away. Of course she could not have 
seen it that way had she known a person 
was inside the tent but three feet away. This 
incident shows how little birds fear inanimate 
things. I have seen birds again and again 
alight on a camera, even pecking at its bright 
metal parts. 


BIRD MESSAGES 
OLIVE HUDSON CAUSEY 
HERE are many reasons, esthetic and 
economic, for cherishing our birds, but, 
best of all, they bring messages from the great 
All Father to his children. With their variant 
individualities and songs they bear to the 
heart good cheer, courage and inspiration. 
The chattering blue jay, though he has 
some qualities not admirable, yet expresses to 
us cheerfulness, companionship, and also con- 
stancy, for he does not desert us when leaves 
are falling, but lingers near even through 
winter’s cold and flashes his brilliant beauty 
athwart the snow, from tree to tree, keeping 
up meanwhile his lively conversation. As a 
kind of chorus come the jolly little juncos and 
the cheery little chickadees. 


When King Winter begins to retire before 
the approaching Lady Spring, the bluebird 
arrives, bearing his message of hope. German 
legend makes the bluebird the symbol of hap- 
piness, but when was ever happiness without 
hope? 

Dear, familiar robin redbreast sings of the 
joys of home and loved ones, and of calm 
content. 

The charming little song sparrow is our 
lyric poet, and many a heart experience he 
portrays in “notes of linked sweetness.” 

Industry is the woodpecker’s message, as he 
patiently hammers away at the tree trunk. 
But see! Like a brilliant flame, the scarlet 
tanager cleaves the air, and his word is inspir- 
ation and enthusiasm for the task! 

Midsummer finds. the beautiful brown 
thrasher “‘atilt like a blossom among the 
leaves,” as he “lets his illumined being o’er- 
run” in the merriest madrigal ever heard— 
joy, abundant joy and praise, he sings. 

And through the evening twilights, when 
the sunsets pale to violet and amber, the 
wood-thrushes call lovingly to one another. 
And hark! Through the quiet air float ‘those 
rare notes of the chewink, whose twilight 
hymn has a mystic and spiritual quality, im- 
possible to describe, which seems to say to the 
soul— 

“Onward, ever onward, toward realms un- 
known to mortal sense, where all our highest 
and best ideals shall find fulfilment. and life 
and love forever dwell.” 


SOCIABLE ROBINS 


O win the friendship and confidence of a 

family of robins so that they or their 
surviving relatives will return every spring 
and make their summer home close by, has 
been the pleasant experience of H. R. Lewis, 
an attorney of Jamestown, N. Y. “Safety 
First” signs appeal to robins, but add to these 
a regular supply of crumbs and chopped dates 
and you will most likely make of your prem- 
ises the robins’ ideal summer resort. Thus 
it has proved at the Lewis residence. It 
would surprise the skeptic to see how fearless 
the robins have become through the kindly 
overtures of members of the Lewis household. 
The birds, old and young, fly in at the open 
window or door, perch on the hand, listen to 
a little friendly “bird talk.” and have been 
photographed times without number. Not a 
day passes without a visit of some of the 
robins. Their departure for the south is an 
occasion of regret, certainly to their human 
friends. Who knows how much these bright 
and busy travelers advertise the kindness of 
their summer hosts in the ways and language 
of robins? 


Humane Sunday, April 6; Be Kind to 
Animals Week, April 7-12, 1924. 
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Che Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryorrt, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 

1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 

2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 

See back cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


One hundred and nineteen new Bands of 
Mercy were reported in September. Of these, 
80 were in schools of Rhode Island; 24 in 
schools of Maine; 13 in schools of Connecti- 
cut; and one each in schools of Massachusetts 
and Canada. 

Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 143,225. 


ESSAY CONTEST IN RIVERSIDE 
PRIZE essay contest, open to children 


A up to the eighth grade, is being con- 
ducted in the schools of Riverside and River- 
side County, California, by the local Humane 
Society. Rev. W. C. Selleck, pastor of All 
Souls Universalist Church, is chairman of the 
humane education committee, and has ar- 
ranged to put a supply of the best available 
leaflets in the hands of the 200 public school 
teachers in Riverside County. This is an 
example that might well be followed by local 
humane societies in every community. 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be made good by us on appli- 
cation. 


Cattle Boys of the Southern Hills 


JAMES D. 


ANY Southern Mountain boys are cat- 

tle tenders of the hills. Their duties 
take them around high and dangerous cliffs, 
along footpaths following mountain streams, 
the banks of which are lined with the rhodo- 
dendron, hemlock, ferns, and mountain laurel. 
To the stranger in the mountains these places 
of shade, coolness, sparkling waters, and 
beautiful landscape are invitations to sit 
down and rest and be alone with one’s 
thoughts. The little barefoot tracks along 
the mountain paths and roads are silent but 
constant reminders of little lives, hidden 
away in these great highlands, many of whom 
have never had the opportunities of educa- 
tion and training for life work. 

These boys have many hardships and trials 
to face in the discharge of their duties. In 
many of the counties in the Southern Moun- 
tains cattle still roam at large, and these little 
boys are tenders of cattle on the hills. Fields 
under cultivation have to be fenced in, and 
cattle are given the freedom of the moun- 
tains. 

Cow-bells are strapped about the necks of 
cattle by means of leather straps. Merchants 
of the mountains carry cow-bells in stock for 
the convenience of their customers. The bells 
are of different sizes and tones. The tinkling 
of cow-bells can be heard for miles around in 
many settlements, and to the stranger it is a 
babel of confusion. But not so to the little 
mountain boys. Each lad can pick out his 
cow, in a dozen or more, even though she be 
grazing on a mountain-side a mile or more 
away, by the sound of the bell strapped about 
her neck. Unerringly the boy can point out 
the hill or cliff on which his cow is grazing. 
And the cattle know the voices of their little 
caretakers. 

At the close of a clear day blue smoke may 
be seen curling up from the chimneys of the 


OLD MILL BIRD BATH, MAYWOOD, N. J. 


HIS artistic bird bath, built in imitation of a famous old mill at Arcola, is the work of 
Mr. Charles M. Berdan and stands on his estate at Maywood, where it has attracted 


hundreds of visitors. 
six feet across, with sloping bottom. 


It is made of colored stones from all parts of New Jersey. 
The old mill and wheel are in the centre. 


The basin is 
A stream of 


water operates the wheel and feeds the bath. To cover the tower and wheel 5,000 tiny shingles 
and 10,000 tiny nails were used. 


BURTON 


humble homes in the valleys and coves below, 
It is the hour when the mothers of the boys 
are beginning preparations for the evening 
meals, and making ready for the milking of 
the cows. Down the mountain-sides come the 
boys, driving in the cattle for their mothers to 
milk. Voices of small children are usually 
heard about the homes, and the mothers may 
be heard singing hymns or mountain ballads. 

The mothers usually meet the boys at the 
border of their yards where the cows are 
milked. The “little barefoot man” stands 
guard over the cow to protect her from hogs 
and chickens which would steal her feed. The 
milk cow is a big factor in supplying the daily 
needs of the mountain family. In all that 
has been written or spoken about Southern 
Mountain life the faithful milk cow has usu- 
ally been omitted, but nevertheless she has 
played a heroic part in it. 

The writer has spent many nights in these 
homes in his travels in the Tennessee hills, 
and a hearty welcome always awaits one when 
he comes in the right spirit and appreciation 
of their conditions. Many of these children 
are little jewels. Through these visits the 
little boys of the hills have been encouraged 
and given new visions of life. 

We traveled over eleven thousand miles in 
the Southern Mountains during the past year, 
visiting scores of communities, and witnessing 
a lot of privation and hardship. In many 
places we used a portable motion picture 
machine, the electric current being furnished 
from the automobile in which we traveled, 
and gave to the little boys and their families 
motion pictures and stereopticon slides of a 
very high order on humane subjects. Wher- 
ever we could go with the car we could set up 
and run moving pictures and use the stere- 
opticon. The entertainments were free. In 
most cases, the motion picture entertainments 
were given outdoors by the roadside. Thou- 
sands were reached in this way. Good cheer 
and instruction in kindness to every living 
creature were brought to communities other- 
wise neglected. 

And for the little boys of the Southern 
Mountains and their charges we have the 
kindliest feelings, and bespeak for them con- 
sideration on the part of the American 

public. 


REFORMED 
PATRICK BYRNES 


I FLUNG a stone at a bird today; 
Now a guilty conscience follows me, 

For I seemed to hear the innocent say 

As, frightened, it perched on a near-by tree: 


“Pray, sir, why hurl a cruel stone, 

For surely I would do no harm; 
Only looking for worms I thought my own; 
So, kindly stay your wicked arm. 


“TI meant to feed my young brood here 
With worms that in your garden lie; 

My little ones are very dear— 

What fate were theirs if I should die?” 


Thank goodness that my aim went wrong 
Nor harmed my little feathered friend! 

T'll hearken to its chiding song, 

And to unkindness put an end. 
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A BIRD HOSPITAL AND ITS FOUNDER 
OLIVE A. SMITH 


OLORADO SPRINGS, COLO., has a_ bird hospital, 
established about ten years ago by Dr. William W. 
Arnold, who died a few months ago. The main building is 
really a big cage, the walls of wire net being protected against 
sun and storm by striped awnings and heavy curtains. 

Dr. Arnold’s services were given free. Even board was 
free to the little invalids brought to him for treatment. He 
set broken limbs, gave medicines, and treated wounds of wild 
and tame birds alike. When a bird died there was a little 
funeral, attended by the children who are the greatest friends 
of the hospital. 

Broken legs are the most common ailments. The doctor 
put the leg in splints and tied it so skilfully that the patient 
could hop about and enjoy himself while the bones were 
knitting. Often the children helped him, holding the bird 
while he mended a broken wing, or handing him some of his 
instruments. 

Dr. Arnold selected Augustus P. Brigham, who had been 
closely associated with him, to carry on the work of the bird 
hospital. Mr. Brigham is assisted by Mrs. Arnold. There 
are now 38 bird patients. They include “Maggie,” the six- 
year-old magpie who was a great pet of Dr. Arnold’s, black- 
headed grosbeaks, several finches, a lark-bunting, and a great 
horned owl. 

Everybody in Colorado Springs knows about the hospital 


and there are many visitors looking for the sign that is painted 
on the roof of the big cage. 

As a memorial to Dr. Arnold, who used to visit the schools 
and talk about bird life and the birds he was helping in the 
hospital, Mr. Brigham founded the Arnold Nature Club, 
which has members in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades in 
fifteen schools of Colorado Springs. It is expected to include 
pupils of higher grades later, as Mr. Brigham has opportunity 
to lecture before them. The Club includes the study of 
flowers and trees as well as birds, and offers prizes to the 
members finding the largest number of bird and flower species. 


GLAD THANKSGIVING DAY 


HE goldenrod candles are all burned out 
By the zigzag fence of gray; 
The asters have turned to withered seeds 
That the wind will flutter away; 
But here’s a cheer for the waning year, 
And the glad Thanksgiving day! 


The thrushes have flown from the tree-tops high, 
And the bluebirds could not stay; 

And lone and hushed are the empty nests; 
But the children smile as they say. 

“When frost is chill on the misty hill 
Comes the glad Thanksgiving day.” 


They know that the harvest is garnered in 
With its ripe and golden store, 

And patient and still the brown earth waits, 
For the time of its toil is o'er; 

It waits the snow that shall fold it low, 
Till it wakes from sleep once more. 


The daisies will whiten the fields again 
And the robins build, next May; 
So gratefully sing, little children, sing, 
Till the air with mirth is gay, 
A song for the cheer of the happy year 
And the glad Thanksgiving day! 
ANGELINA W. WRAY 


A “BE KIND TO ANIMALS FARM” 


HIS photograph is of four 
members of a family whose 
name is Landgraf. Please notice 
that they are all members of the 
family. The Landgraf farm, near 
Briarcliff Manor, New York, is a 
kind of animal paradise where 
kindness reigns, and sheep and 
horses and cattle share with par- 
ents and children acommon friend- 
ship and companionship. Happy 
the heart, the home, the land, 
when kindness gladdens and sweet- 
ens all life’s relationships! To 
be kind is to come pretty near (aja ay. 
fulfilling that golden rule on [ona 
which hang all the law and the FOUR MEMBERS OF A 
prophets. VERY HAPPY FAMILY 
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FANTASY 

STRANGE, morbid fantasies the -y sometimes 
dream— 

The city folk who live too near the Zoo; 

So near they hear the creatures cry at night— 

The jackal’s scream, the lean wolf's haunting cry. 

The shrill staccato chattering of apes, 

And that sound—desolating, dread, august 

The voice of pain, of menace and despair 

That seems to taint the velvet summer night; 

The jungle cry of strong, sleek, yellow cats, 

Defiant, tameless, harking back and baci: 

To dim primeval forests no man knew; 

To tropic solitudes, and dreadful streams. 

And gleaming reptiles, terrible as Death! 


I sometimes think: Suppose they ca ptured us, 
Some super-race from Mars, surpassing us 
As we surpass the brute; would they assume 
That little Martian boys and girls could learn 
Earth history from human animals 

In cages marked with tribal names like this: 


“An almost perfect specimen is here 

or Vir Americanus, male, all white.” 

And, “This is Anglo-Saxon, dating from 

That war they called the Great War.” “This is 
French, 

A fine example.” “This, Germanic, fierce, 

A blond, combative, elemental tribe.” 


If you and I were exiled, safely caged, 
Would we then seem to them as apes to us? 
I fear that we would fall far, far below 
The level of the lion tribe: our roar, 

A futile, foolish sound, would scarce disturb 
The slumbers of our careless conquerors ! 


It comes again, that dreadful dissonance, 
Awalking g sinister race memories: 
Its sullen clamor shakes the Summer night! 


EuizasetH Newrort Hepsurn in New 
York Times 


WHY HORSES ARE SHOD 
ELMER WHITTAKER 


HE horses which run at large in the 

plains country go barefoot, yet they 
have foot-health. It is only under the artifi- 
cial conditions imposed by man that the horse 
requires shoes. A good deal of this necessity 
for shoes arises from hard pavements and 
roads which the horse is worked on. But 
there is another reason. The stabled horse 
does not get at night a foot dew-bath. He 
needs that dew-bath. The moisture can be 
supplied, and sometimes is, by packing the 
foot each night in wet clay, a method so waste- 
ful of labor that it is only resorted to in excep- 
tional cases, usually when the need is acutely 
manifest. To maintain healthy condition 
and durable texture, the horse’s hoof must 
have moisture. This the dew-bath, enjoyed 
by the pastured horse throughout the night, 
effectively supplies. Night dew is recognized 
by horsemen as the best of all medicine for 
hoofs. Soaking in, it invigorates the whole 
structure. The hoof becomes much tougher, 
more rounded, and better spread. It is not 
uncommon for horses which are pastured at 
night through the summer season to stand up 
under daily work without being shod. The 
horse which runs constantly in pasture devel- 
ops sound, tough hoofs, which, though lacking 
shoes, do not chip, or crack. 


Be Kind to Animals Week, April 7-12, 
1924; Humane Sunday, April 6. 


HUMANE CALENDAR FOR 1924 
SPECIALLY adapted for school-room 


use, the new Humane Calendar shows a 
pretty picture of a little girl with three pup- 


pies. Two of the dogs appear to have ‘a 
broad smile on their countenances. The leaves 
of the pad, as in former years, contain suit- 
able mottoes for the blackboard, wise direc- 
tions for the care of domestic animals, and 
many valuable humane hints and suggestions. 
The price, postpaid, is twenty cents for a 
single copy, thirty-five cents for two, or $1.80 
per dozen. 

Special orders for Humane Societies, with 
name of local organization, officers, etc., 
should be sent in immediately, at these prices, 
net: $16 for 100; $28 for 200; $40 for 300; 
or $60 for 500. Address, American Humane 
Education Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. 


A NEW ONE ON DANIEL 


SABEL, aged nine, had just been told the 
story of Daniel in the lions’ den. Then 
mother asked: “And what do you think 
Daniel did the very first thing after he was 
saved from the lions?” 
Without much hesitation, Isabel replied, 
“Why, he must have telephoned home to his 
wife to tell her he was all right.” 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the Society safely to invest the same and 
to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate of interest or amount of an- 
nuity will necessarily depend upon the age of 
the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, Charles G. Bancroft, presi- 
dent of the International Trust Company, Charles 
E. Rogerson, president of the Boston Safe De- 
posit and Trust Company, and John R. Macom- 
ber, president of Harris, Forbes and Company, 
to whom are entrusted the care and manage- 
ment of our invested funds, are a guaranty of 
the security of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means may 
by this arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than could be had with equal safety by the 
usual methods of investment, while avoiding the 
risks and waste of a will contest, and ultimately 
promoting the cause of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject, and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
Founded by George T. Angell in 1868 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 


Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 


TERMS 
One dollar per year. Postage 
United States. 
Humane Societies and agents are invited to correspond 
with us for terms on large orders. 
All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. 


free to all parts of the 


Active Life $100 00 Associate sien $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 
Checks and other payments may be sent to EBEN. 
SHUTE, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 


Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


HUMANE LITERATURE AND BAND 
OF MERCY SUPPLIES 


For sale by the American Humane Education Socie’. and 
the Massachusetts 8. P. C. A., at 180 Longwood A 


enue, 
Boston 17, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. (Tities in 
bold face are of books.) 
Humane Calendar for 1924, one for 20 cts., Oa for 55 cts., 
six for $1.00, twelve for $1.8 

Our Dumb Animals, Vol. 55, June, 1922-May, 1925. $1.25 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with attractive 

pictures and verses, six in the set, postpaid. . $3.00 

About the Horse 

Don—His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, 

BD... 374 ..¢loth, $1.50 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents paper, 20 cts, 
What Constitutes Crue Alty’, Francis H.Rowley,$0.30 per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 cts. each, or 5.00" “ 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, ete. 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.5 ......... 


How to Treat a Horse a 
Two Horses I Have Known, Mary C. Yarrow, 0 * S 


The Folly of the Blinder ................. 30 
The Horse’s Point of View in Winter, card.. 1.00 
Advice on Stable Management, card ....... 1.00 . 
The Checkrein, 4 
The Overhead Checkrein, card (two sides)... .50 
A Plea for the Horse, gummed labels ...... 25 

About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 . ....8mall, 
Where Is My Dog? Dr. C harles Josiah Adams 1.00 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ... . $1.00 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease. 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 . 0 
My Irish Setter Dogs, Gov. Baxter ........ 50 


What the Chained Dog Says wo” 


About the Bird 
The Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp., 
il 


The Lady of the Robins .......... .. cloth, 35 ets. 
Save the Birds, post-card ................. $0.50 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 50 


How the Birds Help the Farmer .......... wa * & 

The Air-gun and the Birds ............... 
About the Cat 

The Cat—lIts Care in Health and Disease. . . $0. . per 100 

Humane Education Leaflet, No.8 ......... 

Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ........ 30 * ve 

Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation .............. 50 

“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6c per doz...) ™ 


About Other Animals 
Quest, Ida Kenniston, 
156 


For Pity? s Sake, cloth, 35 cents .......... paper, 15 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 35c. paper, 15 cts. 


The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. ..... paper, 15 cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London . .cloth, 75 cts. 
Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 

for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or more ..each, 10 cts. 
What is the Jack London Club? ........... ™ 
Foreword from “Michael Brother of Jerry”. .30 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. ..... 1.00 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, animals .50) 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, cattle... .50 ‘ 

Humane Education 
The Teacher's Helper in Humane Education, 32 pp., 10 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” pennants .......... each, 25 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals,” placards .......... each, 3 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, cloth, 35 cts. 
paper, 15 cts. 

Friends and Helpers (selections for school 

-cloth, 6 cts. 
Voices for the Speechless, for Schools, ete.cloth. $1.50 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations (paper 

Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals. . .$3.00 per 100 


Humane Education, What to Teach and How 

to Teach It F 
Children in Humane Work, Mary C. Yarrow — .50) 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty Ai 
Man the Animal’s God 
Teaching Which is of Vital Importance . . 30 
How to Organize a Society for the Protection 

of Animals .. 
Fe stival of Tender Mercies . . 


Woman's Indifference, Dr. Row 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1.50 
A Talk with the Teac... 
The Coming Education .......... 30 


Band of Mercy 

“Be Kind to Animals” buttons .. . 
Buttons—white star on blue ground, with gilt 

letters and border, one cent each ... . 1.00 per 100 
Badges, gold finish, large, ete. sm: all, 5 cts. 

‘Band of Mercy” pennant ........... 3 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, 8. J. Eddy, 30 ets. 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, doh only). $3.00 per 100 
Band of Mercy Membership Card ...... . 00 
How to Form Bands of Mercy 


$1.00 per 100 


American Humane Education Society 
Boston 17, Mass- 


180 Longwood Avenue 
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